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THE REDISTRIBUTION OF THE BLACK WORK FORCE IN THE SOUTH BY INDUSTRY 



Among the most striking developments of recent times are the exodus 
of Blacks from the South and their abandonment of farming as a way of 
life. And, within the South, there has been an extraordinary increase 
in the proportion of black women in the labor force, an increase that 
has been accompanied, however, by a puzzling fall in the corresponding 
proportion for black men. Along with these trends there has been a 
remarkable shift in the distribution of black workers by industry that 
is much greater than that observed for whites. It is these differences 
in participation in broad industry groups that is the subject of this 
paper. 

Blacks were first imported for the purpose of raising tobacco, but 
it was cotton that accounted for the great influx of slaves, and it was 
cotton that was the mainstay of the black population until well into 
this century. As Myrdal stated: 

Most rural Negroes are in Southern cotton agriculture, 
which is particularly over-populated; backward in 
production methods; and hard hit by soil exhaustion, 
by the boll weevil, and by a long-time fall in inter- 
national demand for American cotton.... In the beginning 
the Negroes were owned as property. When slavery 
disappeared, caste remained. Within this framework of 
adverse tradition the average Negro in every generation 
has had a most disadvantageous start. ^ 

Dependent for the most part on one industry, agriculture, and one 
crop, cotton, blacks left the South in increasing numbers after the 
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Civil War, and within the South they drifted to the cities. The fact is 
that technological developments rendered unskilled labor superfluous. 
First the boll weevil, then acreage restrictions, and finally the cotton 
picker removed the need for thousands of black laborers and tenant 
farmers. When cotton was no longer king the black was forced into 
nonagri cultural industries. 

In 1860, on the eve of Emancipation, the 4.4 million blacks consti- 
tuted 14 percent of the entire population of the United States and 37 
percent of the population of the South, Only ten percent of the blacks 
lived outside the South, and it was not until World War I that that 
proportion was as high as 15 percent. By 1950, however, one in three 
blacks lived in the North and West, and today little more than half of 
the black population is Southern,^ 

Blacks who went North avoided rural areas. Like the Irish » who had 
also had disa^rous experiences in agriculture, blacks migrated to the 
great cities. Today, only five percent of the black population outside 
the South is in nonmetropolitan areas, and even within the South only 33 
percent are nonmetropolitan. Nevertheless, almost 4,000,000 of the 
4,300,000 rural blacks are in the South. 

Few populations have ever experienced so drastic or so rapid a 
redistribution. Obviously, there had to be a radical redistribution by 
industry and for this the black worker was poorly prepared. Not only 
was he uneducated and untrained, he also had to face the opposition of 
white workers, and their labor unions denied blacks whatever jobs they 
could. Even Samuel Gompers, the near canonized leader of the American 
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Federation of Labor considered the black worker a threat to union gains 
and concluded that: 

"If the colored man continued to lend himself to the work of 
tearing down what the white man has built up, a race hatred far worse 
than any ever known will result. Caucasian civilization will serve notice 
that its uplifting process is not to be interfered with in any way."^ 

In the South, the initiation of industry found a somewhat different 
climate. Before the Civil War thought was given to the hiring of slave 
labor. As a mill owner in South Carolina put it: 

"...experience has proved that any child, white or black, of 
ordinary capacity, may be taught, in a few weeks, to be expert in any 
part of a cotton factory; moreover, all overseers who have experience in 
the matter, give a decided preference to blacks as operatives."** 

But the end of the Civil War found an abundance of white labor 
willing to work at low wages and to live in mill villages and trade in 
company stores. So poor and so prolific were the whites in the impover- 
ished South that the South Carolina mill superintendent's estimate that 
"we usually figure on about five children to a family and usually get 
three of them into the mill keeping up a steady labor supply"^ was not 
unrealistic. Furthermore, white workers bitterly resented competition 
from blacks, and often forced employers to discharge black workers or to 
releciate them to cleaning or other undesirable jobs. 

^:^ a result blacks found industrial opportunities to be limited 
except in times of national emergency. Thus World War I saw a great 
increase in the number of black locomotive firemen and in black railroad 
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brakemen, but post-war union and management practices prevented their 
promotion and kept other blacks from such employment. In the paper and 
allied products industry of South Carolina, black males constituded less 
than a quarter of all male workers in 1940. During the war the propor- 
tion soared to nearly 50 percent but fell to 15 percent by 1962. For 
black females the changes were even more extreme, from less than one 
percent of all female employees in 1940 to 45 percent in 1945, and back 
down to three percent in 1946.^ 

It should therefore not be too surprising to find that in 1940 one 
out of every two black male employees in the South was still in agri- 
culture, while two out of every three black female employees were engaged 
in personal services [Table 1]. In fact, if we combine agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing with personal services we find that these two 
broad industry groups accounted for two out of three black male employees 
aged 14 and over and seven out of eight of black female employees. 
Small wonder that blacks, engaged in the lowest paying of occupations 
and in the region with the lowest wages, were of low social status. Nor 
were there grounds for much hope for the future. 

World War II, however, brought great changes in the distribution of 
blacks by industry. In the first place, accelerated out-migration 
brought about an absolute decrease in the number of black male employees 
in the South. In 1950 there were fewer black male employees in the 
South than there had been in 1940, though the number of white employees 
was up by more than ten percent, and as of 1970 there were 250,000 fewer 
black male employees in the South than there had been at the beginning 
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of World War II. Among black females, however, there has been an 

increase of more than 500,000 employees over the thirty year period. 

I* 

One consequence is that black females are a higher proportion of the 
total female labor force in the South than black males are of total 
males; another is that the number of black female employees is now 
almost as high as that of black male employees. 

As a proportion of the total number of employees in the South, 
blacks have declined markedly. In 1940, blacks constituted a quarter 
of Southern employees, in 1970 only 17 percent [Table 2]. .Black males 
now constitute about one in every seven Southern male employees, black 
females one in every five female employees. For the most part, this 
is due to the decrease in the proportion which blacks are of the total 
population, but another factor is the sharp increase of white female 
employees as Southern worren have reduced their fertility and moved into 
the labor force. 

In 1940 there were more than 1,500,000 blacks in agriculture; by 

to 

1950 the number was down/ the 1,000,000, by 1960 to 500,000, and today 
it is scarcely 200,000. Personal services also declined, but by no 
means as drastically. In 1940 almost 950,000 blacks were in this 
industry, by 1970 the number was nearly 300,000 fewer. Still 28 percent 
of the males and 53 percent of the females who were employed in personal 
services in tha South were black. In no other industry is the propor- 
tion nearly so great. 

In 1970 there were 1,500,000 fewer blacks in these two industries 
than there had been in 1940. What were the industries that absorbed 
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them? Offhand we might assume that Southern blacks would have . -*en 
drawn into those industries that required the least skills and those 
which were least unionized. Actually we find that except for mining, 
a generally diminishing industry, there were sharp increases in every 
industry group. 

Considerable gains were in manufacturing, where the number of 
black employees increased by nearly half a million^ A greater gain, 
however, was registered for professional and related services, and in 
public adiT)ini strati on, to which we may roughly equate the ^government 
services category shown for 1940, the gain was nearly 200,000. For 
these two white collar categories, there was an increase of more than 
750,000 black employees even though the total increase was 4,000,000. 
Thus, the number of black employees has especially increased in just 
those industries where the greatest discrimination might have been 
expected. Given the generally low educational levels of blacks before 
World War II the rise of blacks in professional and public services must 
te^considered phenomenal. 

Professional and related services has, in fact, become a leading 
employer of black females. True, 32 percent of black females are in 
personal services, but 29 percent are in professional and related 
services. Taken together, professional and related services and public 
administration account for one in every three black female employees, as 
compared with 16 percent of black males. Fur black males the most 
impressive increase has been in manufacturing. From 14 percent in 1940 
the number engaged in this industry rose to 28 percent in 1970, at which 
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time manufacturing was the leading industry groups for black males in 
the South. 

It Is interesting to note the timing of the movement of blacks 
into various industries. Between 1940 and 1950 there was a heavy move- 
ment of blacks out of agriculture and into manufacturing. In the next 
decade, however, there was an actual decrease in the number of blacks 
in durable goods manufacturing and only a modest increase in nondurable 
goods manufacturing. In the 1960's, however, there were sharp 
increases in the number of blacks in both durable and nondurable goods 
manufacturing. Indeed the increase in the number of blacks in manu- 
facturing in this decade alone was almost equal to the total number 
employed in manufacturing in 1940. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the increase in black employment in manu- 
facturing was largely male, but in the next decade the slight increase 
was almost totally female [Table 3]. And in the 1960's the number of 
black females in manufacturing more than quadrupled. During this 
decade more black females than black males went into manufacturing. If 
this trend continues black females will soon outnumber black males as 
employees in nondurable goods manufacturing as they already do in 
professional and related services. 

The decade of the 1960's was indeed a banner one for black females 
in the South. During that period the number of black female employees 
Increased by nearly 400,000 as against 100,000 for black males. 
Furthermore, there was a decrease of almost 200,000 black females in 
personal services as against an increase of nearly 300,000 in 
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Chan«us tn Employ ni PursoM Afod 14 and (Aur, by Sex, Uolur, And btduatry: 
South, IMO-QO to 1900*70 . 
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professional and related services. Only in construction and transpor- 
tation, communication and public utilities was there a numerical 
increase in the number of black males that was greater than that for 
black females. 

For no other race-sex group is the distribution of employees as 
extreme as it is for black females. Nearly one in three black females 
is still in personal services, but another third are in professional and 
related services. Almost exactly the same percentage of black and white 
women are employed in professional and related services and in public 
administration, but in every other white collar industry black women lag 
notably. It would seen that for younger and better educated black women 
entry into professional or governmental pursuits is relatively easy, 
while for older and less educated women personal services is still the 
most likely employment. 

Among black males the most remarkable trend was the exodus from 
agriculture, with a redistribution in quite regular fashion over most of 
the other industries. For females, however, the major decline was in 
personal services, and the great part of the gain was in professional 
and related services. For black males the gains have been most notable 
in industries which employ chiefly blue collar workers. Thus the 
upgrading of the black female labor force has been more extreme than that 
for black males. 

Finally we may compare the proportion cf blacks aged 14 and over in different 
Industries with the proportion in the population aged 16 and over. 
Blacks were 17 percent of the population of working age in the South in 
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1970. By contrast black males were 15 percent of the total male 
employees while black females were 20 percent of female employees. 
Black males were still overrepresented in agriculture and in personal 
services, and they were most underrepresented in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, wholesale and retail trade and in business and repair 
services and in the relatively unimportant mining industry. Black 
females, on the other hand were still much overrepresented in personal 
services, and notable underrepresented in wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate. 

For both black males and females great improvements in industrial 
distribution occurred during the decade of World War II but progress was 
limited during the 1950's. The 1960's, however, were years of acceler- 
ated change, with the distribution of blacks in the various industries 
moving toward that of whites at a pace probably greater than ever before, 
certainly greater than at any time since World War !!• It still remains 
to be seen, however, whether the great improvements that were made during 
the 1960's continue at the same rate in the 1970' s. 

Certainly it is true that the explicit bars to black employment have 
been greatly l-^rsened, though not completely eliminated. And while 
subtle forms of discrimination still abound, the entry of black males 
into manufacturing and black females into professional and related 
services and into public administration indicates a future for Southern 
blacks that is far different from the past. Among the results, just now 
beginning to be apparent, are a reevaluation of the South by blacks as a 
place to live. Clearly there is little future for blacks in Southern 
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agriculture, but we may see other Southern cities dubbed, as was 
Atlanta by Ebony Magazine, as a "Black Mecca." 
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